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PRAIRIE  FAR"  .3,  ALABAMA 


Prairie  Farms  has  been  described  as  "a  Government  answer  to  the 
plea  of  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee' s  founder,  for  a  live- 
at-home,  crop-rotated  salvation  for  the  American  farmer." 

This  3^169-acre  homestead  project  is  located  in  Macon  County,  south- 
eastern Alabama,  half  way  between  Montgomery  arid  Tuskegee.    It  is  within 
a  half  hour's  drive  of  the  Negro  educational  institution  which  for  decades 
has  preached  against  single-crop  farming  and  its  attendant  evils.  The 
project  manager  is  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee,  and  the  type  of  farm  program 
which  that  school  has  advocated  is  being  followed  at  Frairie  Farms. 
Here  34-  Negro  families  have  been  settled  in  an  agricultural  community 
where  they  have  a  chance  to  earn  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vantages which  they  lacked  before. 

Prairie  Farms  community  is  a  result  of  Government  effort  to  find 
new  ways  to  conserve  both  the  soil  of  America  and  the  men  who  till  it. 
Of  the  34  families  on  the  project,  30  of  than  formerly  lived  on  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Macon  County  northeast  of  Tuskegee  which  was  classified 
by  agricultural  experts  as  submarginal.    There  they  farmed  little  patches 
of  thin  soil  in  a  vast  area  of  gullied  and  washed-out  fields  and  hills. 
It  was  land  unfit  for  crop  production,  even  with  the  best  methods  of 
farming.    Many  of  the  families  were  bankrupt,  and  others  could  see  little 
but  bankruptcy  in  the  future.    'They  had  been  handicapped  by  low  income, 
low  living  standards,  and  lack  of  educational  opportunity. 

Early  in  1937,  the  Resettlement  Administration  bought  the  land  these 
people  were  farming  and  retired  it  from  cultivation.    Pine  trees  were 
planted  and  plans  were  made  to  transform  the  area  into  forest  and  re- 
creational preserves.    To  relocate  the  displaced  families,  all  or  part 
of  several  old  plantations  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  county 
were  bought.    Here  erosion  had  been  less  severe  and  the  land,  with 
careful  cultivation,  is  producing  a  good  living.    Added  to  the  30  families 
moved  to  Prairie  Farms  were  four  who  had  been  living  on  the  purchased 
plantations  for  many  years.    The  rest  of  the  f arrilies  who  had  been 
living  on  these  plantations  were  moved  by  their  landlords  to  other 
places  they  operated. 

New  Farms  and  Homes 

The  area  for  relocation  was  divided  into  34-  units,  varying  in  size 
from  39  to  134-  acres.    It  was  planned  so  that  each  farm  would  be  well 
rounded  and  large  enough  to  use  the  full  labor  resources  of  a  family. 
Farm  and  home  management  plans,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  a  progressive 
and  diversified  program  for  several  years  to  come,  were  developed  for 
each  unit.    These  plans  stressed  the  importance  of  producing  food  and 
feed  for  home  consumption  and  the  improvement  of  land  through  crop 
rotation  and  cover  crops. 
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The  predominating  soil  types  at  Prairie  Farms  are  Norfolk,  Amite, 
Cahaba,  Leaf,  Wyatt  Augusta,  and  Susquehana.     The  Wyatt,  Augusta,  and 
Susquehana  types  are  net  valued  very  highly  for  field  crops  but  make 
good  pasture  and  timber  growths*    The  ether  types  are  well  adapted  to 
general  crops  of  the  section,  including  cotton,  com,  oats,  cotvpeas, 
soybeans,  cane,  gardens,  and  orchards. 

In  the  spring  of  1937,  the  first  25  families  were  moved  into 
existing  buildings  on  the  project.    New  houses  and  barns  were  found  to 
be  necessary  on  all  the  units,  since  few  improvements  were  on  the  land 
when  purchased.    Materials  salvaged  from  eld  structures  were  used  for 
outbuildings.    In  June,  1937,  leans  were  made  to  all  34  families  for 
construction  or  remodeling  of  buildings  and  for  other  improvements. 

Families  at  Prairie  Farms  arc  buying  their  homesteads  on  a  40-year 
payment  plan.    The  average  construction  loan  amounted  to  $1,550  and  the 
average  land  cost  was  $1,824.33 — making  the  average  cost  $3,374*33  per 
unit.    The  families  pay  a  fixed  annual  charge  averaging  $145*97,  which 
includes  annual  rent,  repayment  on  construction  loan,  and  a  deposit 
toward  the  purchase  price  of  the  property.    In  addition,  they  pay  an 
average  annual  charge  of  $18.49  each  to  cover  taxes  and  insurance. 

The  houses  are  of  frame  construction,  each  with  four  rooms,  but 
no  baths.    They  are  sturdily  built  cottages  with  double  floors,  and  wired 
for  electricity.    Each  has  a  barn,  stable,  poultry  house,  vegetable  house, 
and  pig  pen.    The  health  of  each  family  is  protected  by  a  drilled  well 
and  a  sanitary  privy.    Very  little  terracing  and  erosion  control  was 
found  necessary,  but  some  drainage  was  needed. 

As  of  June  30,  1940,  total  cost  figures  on  the  project  amounted  to 
$77,645  for  land,  $124,380  for  development,  and  $20,531  for  operations. 

Cooperation 

One  of  the  first  things  accomplished  by  the  homesteaders  was  the 
organization  of  a  cooperative  association,  to  handle  the  purchase  of 
farm  equipment  and  supplies  in  large  lots,  and  for  the  sale  of  farm 
products.     The  association  was  financed  by  a  loan  of  £9,300  approved  by 
the  Government  in  June,  1937.    A  store,  canning  plant,  feed  and  grist 
mill,  hay  baler,  tractor  and  plows,  mowing  machine,  ana  cane  mill  are 
operated  on  a  cooperative  basis.    Cooperative  baying  of  farm  equipment 
and  supplies,  cooperative  selling,  canning,  and  cooperative  ginning  also 
are  carried  on.     The  ginning  has  been  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
farmers.    Seed  is  segregated  in  the  warehouses  and  brings  good  prices 
from  one  of  the  large  packing  houses.    The  entire  community  is  now 
specializing  in  one  type  of  cotton  to  attract  particular  buyers  ana  assure 
steady  outlets  ana  top  prices.     The  association  also  has  acquired  seme 
purebred  livestock  to  improve  the  herds  and  is  gradually  expanding  its 
cattle  production. 
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With  a  governing  board  elected  by  the  homesteaders  from  among  their 
own  members,  the  association  helps  set  the  policies  for  the  cooperative 
store,  and  oversees  the  work  of  the  cooperative  pasture  and  cattle 
raising  project,  and  the  tractor  and  other  farm  machinery  which  it  has 
bought  and  is  paying  for  through  service  charges.    Prairie  Farms  home- 
steaders give  much  of  the  credit  for  progress  they  have  made  to  their 
cooperative  association,  since  it  is  providing  services  which  none  of 
them  could  afford  individually. 

Two  of  the  cooperative  ventures  are  of  special  interest.    One  is 
the  community  pasture — two  meadowland  strips  totalling  about  550  acres. 
The  cooperative  herd  pastured  here  increased  100  percent  during  the  first 
two  years — from  35  head  to  71  head.    The  other  venture  is  the  purchase 
of  a  cooperative  tractor,  which  has  brought  to  these  small  units  on 
Prairie  Farms  advantages  formerly  enjoyed  only  by  operators  of  large 
plantations.     The  tractor  also  drives  the  hay  baler,  grinds  chicken  feed, 
pulls  the  mower  ana  rake,  and  turns  the  cane  press  for  making  molasses. 
One  of  the  homesteaders  who  learned  to  drive  a  tractor  while  "working  on 
a  WPA  road  construction  job  has  been  put  in  charge,  and  each  farmer  pays 
a  set  fee  per  acre  to  have  his  land  broken  and  harrowed. 

Education  and  Health 

A  new  five-room  school  building,  equipped  with  facilities  for 
teaching  home  economics,  was  completed  in  December,  1938.     In  connection 
with  it,  there  is  a  farm  shop  supplied  with  tools,  a  teachers'  cottage, 
and  a  playground  with  two  basketball  courts,  a  volley  ball  court,  base- 
ball diamond,  and  track.     In  addition  to  the  regular  courses,  the  school 
gives  special  instruction  in  home  economics  anc  agricultural  shop  work. 
The  school,  as  well  as  the  cooperative  association,  has  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  Tuskeegee  in  its  program.    Teachers  are  students  in  the  Insti- 
tute's School  of  Education,  Tuskegee  supplies  much  of  the  teaching 
material,  and  its  faculty  members  also  contribute  through  lectures  and 
by  supplying  stuoents  to  supervise  work  at  Prairie  Farms.     The  school  is 
used  also  as  a  community  center,  serving  as  a  gathering  place  for  church 
services,  lectures,  plays,  and  other  meetings. 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  Prairie  Farms  families  that  good  health 
is  essential  of  they  are  to  become  successful  farmers.    There  is  a 
health  center  where  a  full-time  nurse,  cooperating  with  the  county  health 
department,  serves  the  project  families  and  neighboring  farmers.  The 
health  program  at  Prairie  Farms  includes  a  general  clinic,  one  for 
venereal  disease,  another  for  tuberculosis,  and  a  baby  clinic.  All 
school  children  have  been  given  a  tubercular  test,  vaccination  for  small- 
pox, and  shots  for  typhoid,  plus  a  general  examination  of  teeth,  heart, 
eyes,  tonsils,  and  lungs.     Through  the  health  center  the  boys  of  the 
school  have  been  given  instruction  in  first  aid  and  the  girls  in  home 
nursing. 
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A  New  Kind  of  Living 

For  most  of  the  34  Negro  families  who  moved  onto  Prairie  Farms  in 
1937  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  able  to  sow  good  seed  on  good 
land.    For  most  of  them  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  com- 
fortably housed.    Most  of  the  family  heads  were  over  fifty  years  of  age 
and  had  done  little  but  plant  and  hoe  cotton  from  their  childhood. 
Under  favorable  working  and  living  conditions,  they  quickly  began  to 
change  their  ways  of  living  and  farming.    They  began  to  learn  how  to 
care  for  livestock,  to  handle  new  kinds  of  equipment,  to  can  with 
pressure  cookers,  and  in  many  cases  to  keep  written  records  of  their 
farming  operations.    They  planted  gardens  to  provide  food  for  home  use j 
raised  hogs  and.  cows;  grew  oats,  corn,  hay,  vetch,  and  other  crops,  as 
well  as  cotton. 

In  193S,  operating  loans  were  made  to  31  of  the  families  on  the 
project  and  their  progress  toward  security  is  shown  in  reports  on  that 
year's  activities  as  compared  with  the  previous  year: 


1938 

1937 

Approximate  number  quarts  of  fruits  and 

vegetables  canned 

4,000 

Bushels  of  corn  produced 

8,147 

2,886 

Acres  of  food  crops 

124| 

K5 

Value  of  cotton  ana  cottonseed  produced 

* 19, 188 

18,488 

Head  of  cattle  owned 

89 

58 

Hogs  owned 

342 

69 

Chickens  owned 

1,208 

312 

Prairie  Farms  wives  have  taken  their  canning  seriously  and,  after 
living  on  the  project  three  years,  the  families  began  the  winter  of  194-0 
with  an  average  of  more  than  300  quarts  of  canned  soup,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.    During  this  last  year  milk  production  amounted  to  almost 
1,000  pounds  per  person,  all  of  which  was  consumed  on  the  project.  Each 
family  has  a  flock  of  chickens  averaging  32  birds  and  producing  18  dozen 
eggs  per  month  for  home  consumption  ana  for  sale.     The  average  number  of 
chicks  increased  100  percent  from  1938  to  1941  ana  most  of  the  flocks 
are  now  purebred,  tested  varieties.    The  v/omen  take  a  noticeable  pride 
in  keeping  their  houses  tidy  and  clean,  planting  flowers,  and  shrubbery, 
and  making  the  homes  comfortable  ana  attractive. 

It  is  a  new  and  different  kind  of  living  fox-  the  34.  Negro  families 
at  Prairie  Farms.    Fresh  meat  and  vegetables  have  replaced  corn  pone, 
sow  belly,  and  dried  beans  on  their  tables.     Instead  of  cotton  field 
cabins,  they  now  live  in  neat,  tightly -built,  white  homes.     A  cooperative 
store  takes  the  place  of  the  old  plantation  commissary.     In  the  old  days, 
when  cotton  was  the  measure  of  all  things,  a  small  cotton  crop  meant 
near  disaster.     At  best  it  meant  a  lean  ana  hungry  winter.    But  in  addi- 
tion to  cotton  there  are  now  other  sources  of  income  to  rely  on — peas, 
cattle,  poultry,  hogs.    And  if  prices  are  low,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sell  crops  on  a  flooded  market  to  a  merchant  or  wholesaler  who  has  a 
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place  for  storage.    Each  farm  at  Prairie  Farms  has  a  good  barn  where 
products  can  be  stored  until  they  will  bring  the  best  price. 

In  addition  to  an  orchard,  many  of  the  families  have  planted  fig 
trees  and  grape  vines,  and  make  cane  sirup.     In  their  smokehouses  are 
shelves  lined  with  jars  of  corn,  vegetable  mix,  peaches,  pears,  beets, 
okra,  carrots,  cabbage,  cucumber  pickles,  blackberries,  English  peas, 
jellies,  preserves,  tomato  juice,  strings  of  peppers,  sacks  of  dried 
apples,  canned  meat — perhaps  two  dozen  different  foods.     This  means  a 
well-rounded  diet  as  well  as  a  big  saving  in  cash  needs.  Another 
saving  is  made  by  growing  their  own  seed.    The  project  manager  teaches 
them  how  to  pick  the  best  corn,  how  to  save  garden  seed,  when  to  cut 
and  thresh  lespedeza  so  the  seed  can  be  caught.     This  practice  reduces 
the  annual  seed  bill  per  family  from  about  ^50  down  to  not  more  than  $25. 

The  young  folks  at  Prairie  Farms  have  their  own  "projects."  Each 
boy  and  girl  who  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of  it  has  some  "project" 
such  as  a  feeder  calf,  or  a  pig.     The  original  stock  is  purchased  by  them 
with  the  help  of  their  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  ana  with  money 
borrowed  from  the  Government.    The  care  of  the  .Toject  is  maae  a  part  of 
each  child's  schooling — practical  "home  work"  for  his  farming  course. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  all  money  received  over  the  cost  of  feed  and 
the  original  amount  borrowed  goes  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  did  the  work . 
In  this  way  children  earn  their  own  pocket  money  while  they  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  farming. 

This  practical  kind  of  education  is  carried  over  into  the  school, 
where  studies  are  based  on  the  experiences  that  the  children  know  best, 
including  the  home,  the  farm,  the  store,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
the  actual  practice  of  health  rules.     The  children  are  aivided  into 
groups  according  to  their  age  and  ability.    A  child  may  be  in  one  group 
for  some  of  his  book  studies  and  in  another  group  for  shop  work  or 
physical  education.    Through  the  shop  all  of  the  wood  work  neeaed  in 
the  school  has  been  maae,  including  bookcases,  bookends,  magazine  racks, 
waste  baskets,  wood  and  coal  boxes,  easels,  and  mats.    The  home  economics 
course  has  been  based  on  needs,  including  inenu  planning  and  cooking, 
making  various  things  out  of  seemingly  -waste  materials,  and  learning  the 
fundamentals  of  sewing. 

In  an  effort  to  introduce  the  use  of  goat  milk  for  families  who 
cannot  afford  a  cow,  the  school  obtained  a  milk  goat.     The  children 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  this  important  milk  producing  animal,  and 
learn  to  drink  ana  like  the  milk. 

Two  representatives  from  each  class  form  a  Student  Council  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  the  rules  ana  act  as  a  disciplinary  council. 
There  are  several  clubs  in  the  school,  including  the  4-H,  Dramatic,  Glee, 
Hiking,  Nature,  Hobby,  Progressive  Homernakers,  Reading,  and  Orchestra. 
Each  child  belongs  to  at  least  one  club. 
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The  adults  else  have  their  group  organizations.     In  addition  to 
the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  there  are  four  small  community  clubs  at 
Prairie  Farms  which  have  been  formed  from  the  natural  grouping  of  home- 
steaders on  the  project.    These  groups  meet  informally  and  conduct  their 
own  programs  with  only  an  occasional  visit  from  the  project  manager.  At 
the  school,  there  are  evening  classes  for  parents  of  the  school  children, 
both  from  the  project  and  from  the  surrounding  farms — classes  in  read- 
ing, writing,  simple  arithmetic,  and  in  farming  and  homemaking  methods. 
For  arithmetic,  problems  are  taken  from  their  own  farm  and  home  record 
books.     If  men  are  losing  their  baby  chicks,  there  is  a  lesson  in  farm- 
ing to  handle  this  specific  problem.     If  women  are  v/orried  about  how  to 
keep  their  stoves  clean  or  how  to  can  corn  so  it  won't  spoil,  these  are 
the  things  studied  in  their  evening  lesson. 

With  parents  and  children  both  attending  school,  the  building  has 
become  a  kind  of  gathering  place  for  Negroes  from  miles  around.  Every 
Friday  is  Community  Night,  sponsored  by  the  faculty  of  the  school.  A 
special  Community  Night  committee  plans  games,  dancing,  and  other 
entertainment.    Every  fourth  Sunday  afternoon  there  is  an  interdenomin- 
ational religious  service,  with  a  speaker  from  Tuskegee  or  from  Mont- 
gomery.   Once  a  year  the  community  holds  a  two-cay  fair  and  exhibit.  All 
these  things  are  helping  to  make  Prairie  Farms  a  center  for  Negro 
activities  in  the  western  enu.  of  Macon  County. 

The  effort  to  improve  farm  practices  ana  raise  living  standards  is 
not  aimed  at  project  residents  alone,  but  also  at  farm  workers  through- 
out the  community.     The  few  Negro  landowners  in  the  comoiunity  are 
already  cooperating  in  spreading  this  education:  by  adopting  some  of  the 
farm  practices  followed  on  the  project.    In  this  way  the  project  benefits 
not  only  those  who  live  on  it,  but  the  surrounding  community  as  well. 
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